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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  called  upon 
to-day  to  address  the  Welfare  Department  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  an  organization 
existing,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  touching  the  common  weal, 
as  our  ancestors  called  it,  meaning  thereby 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  I  have 
been  especially  requested  to  speak  of  the 
development,  organization,  and  functions  of 
the  Department  which  it  is  now  my  privilege 
to  administer,  and  of  the  part  it  plays  in 
promoting  the  public  welfare. 

The  duties  of  the  Department  of  State 
are  various  and  important.  For  more  than  a 
century  its  operations  have   been  modified 


and  expanded  to  meet  the  constantly  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  Commonwealth,  until  the 
contrast  between  its  primitive  stages  and  its 
present  stature  is  so  great  as  to  warrant  a 
brief  survey  of  the  processes  by  which  it  has 
become  what  it  is  to-day. 

As  it  now  exists,  the  Department  of  State 
is  a  result  of  functional  evolution,  as  distin- 
guished from  merely  corporeal  growth.  It 
has  increased,  not  in  simple  bulk  by  multipli- 
cation of  its  mass,  like  a  jellyfish  or  a  tree, 
but  by  the  necessary  development  of  organic 
features  to  meet  the  changing  exigencies  of 
national  and  international  existence.  It  is  a 
case  where  I  discern  an  analogy  to  the  evolu- 
tionist theories  of  Huxley  and  Darwin.  Even 
as  in  the  animal  world  conditions  of  environ- 
ment mold  existing  functional  organs,  or 
appear  to  create  new  ones,  in  such  fashion 
as  to  equip  the  creature  the  more  effectively 
to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  life,  so  in  the 


politico-economic  world,  as  new  conditions  of 
internal  order  or  of  external  association  with 
other  peoples  arise,  the  appropriate  organs  of 
the  body  politic  must  needs  be  stimulated  to 
greater  activity  or  modified  in  character  to 
enable  them  to  perform  functions  for  which 
previous  provision  may  be  found  either  inade- 
quate or  wholly  lacking. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations 
and  to  look  upon  it  as  the  outgrowth  of  the 
older  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  which 
was  instituted  about  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  the  Colonial  Federation.  How  far 
this  is  an  accurate  statement  may  best  appear 
from  the  historical  records. 

The  original  Continental  Congresses  of 
1775  and  I  776  were  clothed,  as  is  shown 
by  the  commissions  issued  by  the  several 
colonies  to  their  representatives,  with  powers 
sufficiently  broad  to  embrace  the  right  to  pass 


upon  measures  of  a  national  character  and 
obligation.  Those  Congresses  did,  in  fact, 
assume  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  highest 
functions  of  sovereignty,  including  that  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  States.  In 
1777  and  the  succeeding  years  commissioners 
were  sent  to  the  European  Governments 
as  political  and  commercial  agents  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  which,  as  a  body,  took 
charge  of  foreign  affairs.  Commissioner  Silas 
Deane,  the  first  so  sent,  derived  his  authority 
from  the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspond- 
ence, while  Franklin,  Lee,  Izard,  and  John 
Adams  were  subsequently  elected  by  the 
Congress.  In  October,  1  778,  a  formal  Dip- 
lomatic Service  was  inaugurated  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Franklin  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  France.  There  was  no  foreign  office  then, 
or  for  three  years  after.  The  ministers  re- 
ceived their  instructions  from  and  reported 
to  the  Congress.     Most  of  the  foreign  busi- 


ness  was  conducted  by  a  committee,  subject 
to  a  vote  of  direction  and  approval.  Trea- 
ties were  dealt  with  in  committee,  and  some- 
times by  reference  to  a  special  committee 
elected  to  meet  a  special  condition.  No  one 
authority  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  matters.  The  so-called  Committee 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  succeeded  the 
Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence,  was 
little  more  than  a  name.  In  August,  1  779, 
Lovell  wrote  to  Arthur  Lee: 

"There  is  really  no  such  thing  as 
a  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  exist- 
ing— no  secretary  or  clerk  further 
than  I  persevere  to  be  one  and  the 
other.  The  books  and  papers  of  that 
extinguished  body  lay  yet  on  the 
table  of  Congress,  or  rather  are 
locked  up  in  the  Secretary's  private 
box." 
In  all  foreign  affairs  the  Congress  acted 


within  the  Hnes  of  the  original  Articles  of 
Confederation,  which  were  submitted  to  the 
.thirteen  States  in  November,  1777,  but 
which  did  not  take  effect,  owing  to  the  tardy 
ratification  of  Maryland,  until  March  1 , 
1781.  By  those  Articles  the  Congress, 
under  the  contractual  style  of  "The  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled",  had  exclusive 
right  and  power  of  "entering  into  treaties 
and  alliances"  with  the  approval  of  nine  of 
the  thirteen  States,  each  having  one  vote. 
No  other  provision  for  foreign  intercourse 
appears. 

The  difficulties  and  shortcomings  of  the 
system — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  truthful 
to  say  the  "no-system" — of  intrusting  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  deliberative 
assembly  as  a  whole  having  become  appar- 
ent, the  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  a  plan  for  a  department 
of  foreign  affairs.     On  January    10,  1781, 


the  committee  reported,  recommending  that 
a  fixed  and  permanent  office  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  ought  forthwith  to 
be  estabhshed,  as  a  remedy  against  the  fluc- 
tuation, delay,  and  indecision  to  which 
the  then  mode  of  managing  our  foreign 
affairs  was  exposed,  and  submitted  reso- 
lutions to  carry  the  recommendation  into 
effect,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
office  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  for  a  secretary  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness of  said  office,  to  be  styled  "Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs",  whose  duty  should  be 
to  keep  the  archives  of  foreign  matters,  to 
obtain  information  relative  to  foreign  affairs 
and  lay  it  before  the  Congress  when  re- 
quired, and  to  give  the  ministers  of  the 
United  States  abroad  such  instructions  as 
Congress  should  direct,  with  liberty  to  attend 
Congress  and  make  explanations  to  that 
body.     The    resolution    was    adopted,    and 


the  new  Department  was  organized  August 
10,  1781,  Livingston  being  elected  as  its 
Secretary. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  so 
established  was  not  a  Cabinet  office,  but 
rather  a  bureau  of  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation. It  had  no  independent  functions; 
it  was  a  working  adjunct  to  the  representa- 
tive body  which  exercised  the  collective 
authority  of  the  thirteen  States.  The  Con- 
gress retained  the  initiative  and  control  of  its 
acts.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain was  negotiated  by  the  Congress,  through 
especially  elected  plenipotentiaries  whose 
instructions  were  prepared  by  a  committee. 
What  little  authority  the  so-called  Depart- 
ment possessed  shared  the  weakness  of  the 
parent  body  of  which  it  was  an  offshoot. 
The  Confederation,  as  Story  says,  possessed 
"but  a  delusive  and  shadowy  sovereignty, 
with  little  more  than  the  empty  pageantry  of 
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office."  The  Congress,  Story  adds,  "pos- 
sessed not  the  power  to  raise  any  revenue, 
to  levy  any  tax,  to  enforce  any  law,  to  secure 
any  right,  to  regulate  any  trade,  or  even  the 
poor  prerogative  of  commanding  means  to 
pay  its  own  ministers  at  a  foreign  court. 
They  could  contract  debts;  but  they  were 
without  means  to  discharge  them.  They 
could  pledge  the  public  faith;  but  they  were 
incapable  of  redeeming  it.  They  could 
enter  into  treaties;  but  every  state  in  the 
union  might  disobey  them  with  impunity. 
They  could  contract  alliances;  but  could 
not  command  men  or  money  to  give  them 
vigour." 

The  "  empty  pageantry "  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  lasted,  however,  after 
a  fashion,  until  the  Confederation  was  replaced 
by  the  "  more  perfect  union "  under  which  we 
now  live.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Congress  was  to  provide  depart- 
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ments  through  which  the  President's  executive 
powers  should  be  exercised.  On  July  27, 
1  789,  a  statute  was  passed  entitled  "An  act 
for  establishing  an  Executive  Department  to 
be  denominated  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs."  It  followed  the  lines  of  the  prior 
Continental  Act,  save  that  the  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  he  was 
cumbrously  styled,  was  subordinated  exclu- 
sively to  the  presidential  authority,  to  "per- 
form and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  enjoined  on  or  intrusted  to  him  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States "  in  respect 
to  foreign  negotiations  and  affairs. 

The  new  Department,  under  the  tran- 
sitory but  not  official  superintendence  of 
John  Jay,  who  had  succeeded  Livingston  in 
the  Continental  Secretaryship  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  lasted  less  than  two  months.  The 
omission  to  provide  for  some  general  federal 
office    analogous    to    the    chancellorship    of 
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European  governments  attracted  early  atten- 
tion, and,  almost  before  the  ink  had  dried  on 
the  Act  creating  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  bill  was  brought  forward  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  chancery,  or,  as  it 
was  called  in  debate,  a  domestic  or  home 
department.  It  took  the  form  of  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  Acts, 
Records  and  Seal  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and,  as  such,  became 
law  on  September  15,  1789.  By  its  first 
article,  the  name  of  the  yet  scarce-fledged 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  changed 
to  that  of  Department  of  State,  and  its  head 
with  the  long  name  was  thereafter  to  be 
called  the  Secretary  of  State,  thus  combining 
in  one  personality  the  usually  distinct  offices 
of  Chancellor  and  Foreign  Minister. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first  appointee  to 
the  dual  office.  The  act  creating  the  new 
Department  is  precise  as  to  the  duties  of  its 
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head.  As  archivist  of  the  records  of  the 
Confederation  and  of  the  laws  of  Congress 
and  as  keeper  of  the  seal,  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  are  defined,  but  nothing  is 
said  of  his  function  as  the  channel  of  inter- 
national intercourse.  That  part  of  the  busi- 
ness seems  to  have  passed,  with  the  change 
of  title,  to  the  new  incumbent,  who,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  was  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  theory  that  the  Department  was  to 
be,  in  effect  and  primarily,  a  domestic  chan- 
cery or  home  office  was  held  by  Washington 
and  Jefferson.  Writing  to  Jefferson,  Wash- 
ington said: 

"At  least  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Congress  that,  after  the  division  of  all 
the  business  of  a  domestic  nature  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  the  Treas- 
ury, War  and  State,  those  which 
would  be  comprehended  in  the  latter 
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might  be  performed  by  the  same  per- 
son, who  should  have  the  charge  of 
conducting  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs." 
In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the  Department 
of  State  embraced  "the  whole  domestic  ad- 
ministration (war  and  finance  excepted)." 

With  this  theory  resting  on  such  high 
authority  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  rapid 
succession  of  legislative  and  executive  acts 
assigning  new  duties  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  His  Department  was  made  the  pat- 
ent and  copyright  office,  the  census  bureau, 
the  office  for  the  registry  of  seamen  and  of 
incoming  alien  passengers,  and  also  the 
agency  for  the  collection  of  commercial  in- 
formation abroad.  The  Mint  was  for  a  time 
under  its  management,  and  one  of  the  ear- 
liest acts  of  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
was  to  send  to  the  President  two  experi- 
mental coins  made  "by  putting  a  silver  plug 
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worth  three-fourths  of  a  cent  into  a  copper 
worth  one-fourth  of  a  cent".  The  postal 
administration  for  some  time  hung  in  the 
balance,  it  being  proposed  to  intrust  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  rather  than  to  multiply 
the  duties  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Jefferson  supposed  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
it  would  fall  to  him;  it  went,  however,  to 
the  Treasury.  The  Department  of  State 
was  also  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
the  Territories.  Most  of  these  varied  duties 
have  since  passed  to  other  Departments. 
On  the  other  hand,  functions  pertaining  to 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  as  practiced  by 
the  office  which  in  other  countries  are  solely 
devoted  to  matters  of  international  import, 
have  developed  or  been  evolved  under  the 
stress  of  necessity  until  the  work  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Department  of  State  in  foreign 
fields  have  become  its  most  salient  features, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  in  the  general  eye 
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it  is  a  Foreign  Office  as  much  as  that  in 
London  or  as  the  Ministere  des  Affaires 
etrangeres  in  Paris.  As  a  national  chancery- 
its  work  is  hmited  and  inconspicuous.  It  is 
less  a  home  office  now  than  at  the  outset. 
Its  Continental  archives,  except  those  in 
regard  to  foreign  intercourse,  have  passed 
into  other  custody.  The  Washington,  Madi- 
son, Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  Mon- 
roe papers  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Of  purely  domestic  records  few  remain  but 
the  statutory  rolls  and  the  entries  of  certain 
Federal  commissions;  but  it  still  possesses, 
besides  the  Constitution  itself,  the  sacred  and 
priceless  original  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, faded  and  marred  by  time  and 
guarded  reverently  as  the  Ark  of  American 
liberties. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  in  so  far  as  it  preserves  a 
dual  quality  through  certain  functions  of  a 
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national  chancery  quite  distinct  from  its  work 
as  a  foreign  office,  I  may  recall  the  fact  that 
the  Department,  besides  publishing  the  of- 
ficial texts  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  also  keeps 
the  Great  Seal ;  it  is  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  the  President  and  the 
Governments  of  the  States  of  the  Union;  it 
promulgates  the  proclamations  and  Executive 
orders;  it  deals  with  matters  of  extradition, 
and  is  not  infrequently  drawn  into  contentious 
matters  arising  between  States  and  foreign 
citizens  or  subjects.  A  ceremony  surviving 
from  the  past  is  the  formality  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  officially  informed  by 
the  Governors  of  the  States  of  the  vote  cast 
for  presidential  electors,  the  Secretary  of 
State  thereupon  certifying  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  official  information  of  the 
results  of  the  presidential  election. 

I  assume  that  I  am  expected  to  speak  to 
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you  more  particularly  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  its  quality  as  a  foreign  office,  and 
especially  of  the  evolution  of  its  diverse  in- 
strumentalities in  such  wise  as  to  fit  them  for 
harmonious  and  effective  activity  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  welfare. 

The  foreign  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  its  earlier  stages  were  primitive.  Its 
original  function  professed  to  be  the  dissemi- 
nation among  its  agents  abroad  of  informa- 
tion "regarding  the  publick  honour,  interest 
and  safety",  and  the  acquisition  of  "knowl- 
edge of  the  interests,  views,  relations  and 
systems"  of  foreign  potentates.  The  minis- 
ters sent  abroad  were  political  agents  to  play 
their  parts  in  the  political  arena  of  old-world 
diplomacy.  Our  consuls  merely  attended 
to  the  perfunctory  duties  and  formalities  of 
commerce.  The  main  purpose  of  the  for- 
eign service  was  to  assert  and  win  recogni- 
tion of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  rank 
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as  an  equal  in  the  family  of  world  sovereign- 
ties. Etiquette  and  ceremonial  were  of  vast 
importance  in  those  days.  The  older  rec- 
ords are  full  of  elaborate  discussion  of  such 
matters  as  diplomatic  uniform,  precedence, 
and  procedure.  Our  ministers,  in  addition 
to  salaries  more  generous — as  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  then  reckoned — than  those 
now  paid,  were  given  an  equally  generous 
outfit ;  and  yet  nearly  all  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  appearances. 

Outside  of  treaty  negotiations  and  war 
intelligence,  the  business  correspondence  of 
the  Department  with  its  agents  was  scanty. 
The  recorded  work  of  twenty  years  then  fills 
on  our  shelves  only  about  as  much  space  as 
that  of  six  months  now.  While  there  were 
official  subdivisions  within  the  Department  to 
correspond  to  the  diverse  functions  it  was 
called  upon  to  perform,  the  patent  office, 
copyright,  immigration,  the  census,  the  terri- 
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torial  administration  and  other  matters — even 
to  the  striking  of  copper  coins  plugged  with 
silver — being  segregated  under  superintend- 
ents, directors,  or  commissioners,  there  was 
no  organic  differentiation  of  the  foreign 
service  from  the  domestic  branches.  Mat- 
ters relating  to  intercourse  with  other  nations 
were  treated  originally  by  the  President  or 
relegated  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  were  put  in  shape  and  recorded  by  the 
clerical  force  of  the  Department.  This  lack 
of  separation  and  specialization  lasted  with 
little  change  until  quite  recently.  The  De- 
partment grew  bigger,  but  did  not  develop. 
It  employed  more  workers  and  did  more 
work,  but  always  in  much  the  same  old  way. 
It  was  promptly  active  upon  occasion,  but  its 
efforts  followed  traditional  ruts  and  grooves. 
Nevertheless,  through  all  these  years  influ- 
ences tending  toward  evolution  and  to  the 
achievement  of  newer  and  more  beneficent 
results  were  at  work. 
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The  movement  began  by  a  process  of 
disintegration.  The  administrative  accre- 
tions of  half  a  century  fell  away;  the  change 
of  patents,  immigration,  the  census,  and  the 
rest  passed  to  the  new  Departments,  and 
the  way  was  clear  for  evolution  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Department's  legitimate  activi- 
ties in  appropriate  directions.  With  these 
changes  came  a  growing  sense  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  State  was  not 
merely  political,  but  that  its  true  aim  should 
be  the  material  advancement  of  the  vital 
interests  of  the  people;  that  it  should,  in 
short,  be  instrumental  in  promoting  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  all  American  citizens,  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  same  motives  of 
public  utility  which  created  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture,  which 
have  made  our  waterways  available  for  com- 
merce, which  have  preserved  our  fisheries 
and  regulated  our  mines,  and  which  have 
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later  sought  to  save  and  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  this  God-gifted  country,  have 
moved  the  Department  of  State  to  do  good 
w^ithin  its  proper  sphere  of  action.  Call  it 
paternalism,  if  you  will,  but  it  is  rational  to 
hold  that  a  fatherland  owes  to  its  children 
the  duty  of  assuring  to  them  opportunity  for 
self-advancement.  The  Department  of  State 
can  help  in  this  by  securing  for  our  citizens 
equal  and  fair  opportunity  abroad  commen- 
surate with  that  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment aims  to  secure  for  them  at  home.  This 
duty  is  the  more  imperative  in  view  of  the 
keen  and  not  always  generous  rivalry  of  the 
nations  in  the  struggle  for  material  advan- 
tages for  their  people.  As  in  the  Darwinian 
struggle  for  existence,  the  condition  is  inex- 
orable, and  the  fittest  survive.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  Department,  especially,  to  do 
what  it  can  to  fit  our  country  and  our 
countrymen  for  the  contest — to  give  them  a 
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fighting  chance.  If  new  means  are  needed 
they  must  be  suppHed  by  the  natural  law  of 
evolution  to  meet  the  case. 

The  first  need  was  to  bring  the  domestic 
and  foreign  service  of  the  Department  into 
closer  relation  with  the  community.  To  this 
end  became  yearly  more  apparent  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  to  its  personnel  the  salutary 
principle  of  civil  service,  in  order  that  it 
might  become  free  from  partisan  influences 
and  by  drawing  its  working  force  from  the 
people  at  large  become  more  sensitively 
responsive  to  their  needs.  Through  Execu- 
tive action  slight  beginnings  in  this  direction 
were  made  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
foreign  service,  and  consular  appointments 
began  to  be  based  to  some  extent  upon 
selection  on  the  ground  of  personal  aptitude. 
When  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  change,  in 
1 906,  Congress  wisely  passed  a  law  as  a 
basis   for    a    reorganized  Consular    Service. 
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Thereupon  there  was  issued  the  Executive 
order  of  June,  1  906,  which  for  the  first  time 
placed  the  Consular  Service  of  the  United 
States  really  upon  a  civil-service  basis  and 
dealt  a  direct  blow  at  the  spoils  system,  which 
had  previously  prevailed.  The  Executive 
order  laid  down  the  principle  that  appoint- 
ments should  be  without  reference  to  political 
affiliations  and  should  be  based  on  fitness  de- 
termined by  impartial  and  searching  examina- 
tion, and  that  promotions  and  retention  in  the 
service  should  depend  upon  efficiency  shown 
in  the  service.  The  ascertained  fitness  of  the 
new  recruits  was  supplemented  by  a  course 
of  technical  training  in  the  Department,  so 
that  a  young  consul  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  post  with  a  working  knowledge  of  his 
duties.  The  retention  of  those  of  the  older 
incumbents  whose  experience  and  efficiency 
had  been  proved  supplied  a  standard  of 
excellence  which  stimulated  the  newcomers 
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to  better  effort.  The  abolition  of  the  fees 
as  individual  perquisites  removed  the  tend- 
ency to  regard  office  as  a  personal  possession, 
valuable  in  proportion  only  to  its  profitable- 
ness, and,  coupled  vv^ith  the  elimination  of 
political  patronage,  tended  to  make  the 
service  homogeneous  and  better  fitted  to 
respond,  patriotically  and  impartially,  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Naturally,  as  the 
public  came  to  realize  that  adequate 
machinery  was  at  command,  their  needs 
found  new  channels  of  expression,  in- 
volving new  and  larger  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  and  the  consuls. 
The  service  rapidly  became  an  efficient 
instrument  for  the  expansion  of  American 
commerce  and  the  extension  of  American 
enterprise,  the  new  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  acting,  by  the  distribution  of  in- 
formation, as  a  link  between  our  productive 
interests  and  the  Department  of  State  with 
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its  great  body  of  seven  hundred  consular  co- 
workers throughout  the  world,  whose  untiring 
efforts  serve  to  make  opportunities  known  to 
our  citizens,  and  who  aid  them  in  turning 
them  to  advantage.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  our  foreign  trade  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  within  a  single  decade,  until  it  reaches 
the  almost  fabulous  aggregate  of  three  thou- 
sand million  dollars  yearly— almost  the  sum 
of  the  whole  world's  interchanges  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  young ! 

A  similar  process  of  evolution  has  now 
taken  place  in  the  parallel  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice. From  being  an  organization  apart, 
chosen  by  the  favor  of  patronage  and 
shackled  by  conventionality,  it  has  rapidly 
grown  to  be  the  coworker  and  ally  of  the 
people  in  their  efforts  to  extend  their  enter- 
prise, influence,  and  material  profit  in  fields 
of  new  endeavor.  The  open  door  is  a  good 
thing,  in  theory;  in  practice  two  conditions 
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are  essential — it  must  be  opened,  and  it  must 
be  kept  open.  To  do  these  is  the  function 
of  diplomacy.  In  order  to  act  its  part  well, 
the  Diplomatic  Service  must  be  of  the 
people,  and  act  for  the  people,  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time. 

The  Magna  Charta  of  our  modern  Dip- 
lomatic Service  is  the  Executive  order  of 
November,  1 909,  which  has  done  for  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  up  to  the  grade  of  chief 
of  mission,  and,  to  an  appropriate  extent,  for 
the  Department  personnel,  what  the  order  of 
1906  did  for  the  Consular  Service.  The 
same  rigid  examination  absolutely  uninflu- 
enced by  political  pull,  and  the  same  system 
of  promotion  solely  upon  the  inexorable  cri- 
terion of  efficiency  as  shown  in  the  service, 
now  prevail  in  the  recruiting  and  governing 
of  our  body  of  secretaries  of  embassy  and 
legation.  Since  that  has  been  the  rule  young 
blood  has  been  transfused  into  the  service, 
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the  fitness  of  the  new  appointees  having 
been,  as  in  the  case  of  the  consuls,  ascer- 
tained by  rigid  test  and  enhanced  by  prehmi- 
nary  training  in  the  Department,  so  that  they 
grasp  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  equipped 
for  success  in  their  honorable  career.  Merit 
has  insured  promotion.  The  diplomatic  ros- 
ter of  to-day  shows  that  already  a  goodly 
proportion  of  the  heads  of  our  embassies  and 
legations  have  risen  from  the  secretarial  dip- 
lomatic ranks  or  through  departmental  service 
as  a  result  of  merit  and  relative  efficiency. 

It  may  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  im- 
partial and  nonpolitical  character  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Executive  regulations  to 
mention  that  since  1 906  there  have  been 
examined  for  the  Consular  Service  388  can- 
didates, representing  46  States  and  Terri- 
tories. Of  this  number  1 74  have  passed 
the  examinations,  and  133,  representing  39 
States  and  Territories,  have  already  received 
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appointments.  Eighty-one  of  these  were 
from  the  North  and  52  from  the  South;  or, 
for  the  full  grade  of  consul,  36  were  from 
the  North  and  37  from  the  South.  About 
one-fourth  of  all  the  consuls-general  and 
consuls  are  men  who  have  entered  the  serv- 
ice after  passing  the  examinations  prescribed 
by  the  Executive  order. 

For  the  post  of  secretary  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  64  men  have  been  examined 
under  the  order  of  1909,  26  have  passed, 
and  24  have  received  appointments — 17 
from  the  Northern  and  7  from  the  Southern 
States.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  secretaryships 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  are  to-day  filled 
by  men  who  entered  the  service  after  a 
thorough  and  impartial  examination. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  good  work 
thus  far  done  through  the  exercise  of  Execu- 
tive discretion  should  be  perpetuated  and 
made  if  possible  better  still  by  wise  legisla- 
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tion.  The  Lowden  bill  now  pending  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  If  passed,  as  I 
earnestly  hope  it  will  be,  it  is  more  than  a 
step — it  is  the  rational  and  orderly  accom- 
plishment of  a  great  purpose.  It  provides  for 
a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  efficiency  of  present 
secretaries,  consuls,  and  departmental  em- 
ployees, with  a  view  to  merited  promotion, 
and  prescribes  the  passing  of  nonpartisan 
examinations  as  a  condition  of  appointments 
in  future  to  the  secretaryships.  Recognizing 
that  the  young  recruits  are  to  serve  as  useful 
instruments  for  the  advancement  of  the  prac- 
tical interests  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  the 
Lowden  bill  requires  that  they  shall  be  tested 
as  to  their  business  experience  and  ability; 
their  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  development  of  export  trade; 
their  proficiency  in  international,  commercial, 
and  maritime  law,  and  their  possession  of  at 
least  one  foreign  language. 
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Another  feature  might  be  conveniently 
incorporated  or  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and 
will  probably  come  in  time,  namely,  that 
consuls  as  well  as  secretaries  of  embassy  or 
legation  should  form  a  corps  from  which  des- 
ignations for  service  at  particular  posts,  or  in 
the  Department,  could  be  made  by  the 
Executive  without  the  delay  of  fresh  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate.  1  can  see  no  logical 
reason  for  commissioning  a  secretary  to  a 
named  post  any  more  than  for  commission- 
ing a  naval  lieutenant  to  a  specified  ship  or 
an  army  officer  to  a  designated  fort.  In 
short,  I  think  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
branches  should  be  "services"  in  fact  as  in 
name.  The  usefulness  of  their  members  as 
instruments  for  carrying  out  administrative 
purposes  depends  largely  on  the  employer's 
ability  to  select  the  tool  best  fitted  to  do  the 
work  in  hand. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Lowden  bill 
does   not   seek    to    make    its  provisions  ab- 
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solutely  mandatory.  That  would  be  a 
curtailment  of  the  President's  constitutional 
power  of  appointment,  which  is  specific  as 
to  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls.  That  phase  can  be  regulated  within 
Executive  discretion,  as  it  has  been  under  the 
existing  Executive  orders,  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  which  the  Lowden  bill  would  enact 
into  law.  As  to  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  I  can  not  conceive  of  a 
President's  disregarding,  with  the  present 
importance  of  our  foreign  relations,  the 
claims  of  merit  and  efficiency  when  it  came 
to  making  the  higher  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments. Every  President  for  thirty  years  has, 
upon  occasion,  rewarded  efficient  diplomatic 
service  by  promotion,  thus  recognizing  a 
moral  obligation  to  have  the  service  efficiently 
represent  the  nation  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
recruited  and  maintained,  rather  than  be 
filled  in  the  rewarding  of  personal  favors. 
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This  leads  to  an  important  side  consid- 
eration. If  the  people  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  men  of  practical  and  intel- 
lectual fitness,  it  should  be  possible  to  take 
such  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  people. 
The  man  of  limited  means — if  otherwise 
qualified — should  have  at  least  as  fair  a  show 
as  the  plutocrat.  As  a  fact,  and  a  melan- 
choly fact  it  is,  the  Diplomatic  Service  has 
always  been  and  is  now  undercompensated. 
Measured  by  purchasing  power,  its  salaries 
to-day  are  lower  than  they  w^ere  a  century 
ago,  when,  even  in  Russia,  where  living  was 
costly,  Mr.  Dana  could  hire  a  house  for 
fifteen  guineas  a  year.  In  the  old  days  many 
of  the  American  envoys  occupied  lodgings, 
a  thing  which  to-day  is  scarcely  to  be 
thought  of.  It  is  indispensable  that  an  en- 
voy's scale  of  living  should  bear  a  decent 
relation  to  his  environment.  We  often  hear 
that  living  has  "gone  up".     Diplomatic  liv- 
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ing  is  no  exception  to  that  all-prevailing 
condition.  Aside  from  extravagance  and 
needless  ostentation,  nine  envoys  out  of  ten 
must  draw  on  private  means  if  they  are  to 
live,  as  officials,  with  common  respectability. 
^  Housing  and  furnishing  absorb  the  bulk  of 
salary,  and  the  expenses  of  representation  are 
not  amenable  to  parsimonious  curtailment. 
The  greatest  men  of  our  history,  our  Mar- 
shalls,  Websters,  Jacksons,  and  Clays,  could 
have  ill  afforded  to  accept  even  a  second- 
class  mission  had  they  lived  in  our  day. 
Hence  the  growing  movement,  with  which  I 
heartily  sympathize,  to  supply  our  represent- 
atives abroad  with  appropriate  furnished 
residences  and  to  pay  them  salaries  that  will 
meet  the  ordinary  cost  of  respectable  official 
representation.  I  would  wish  to  see  every 
mission  and  consulate  decently  housed  and 
equipped,  and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  a  good 
beginning  made    in    that    direction.     Then 
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the  service  would  be  brought  closer  to  the 
people,  fitness  would  solely  govern  appoint- 
ment, and  the  interests  of  the  public  welfare 
would  be  measurably  subserved. 

Recent  legislation  has  recognized,  in 
principle,  the  necessity  for  the  Government 
to  own  residences  and  offices  for  its  dip- 
lomatic missions  and  consulates,  although  the 
low  limit  of  cost  fixed  for  each  place  makes 
it  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  acquire  suit- 
able premises  for  embassies  in  any  of  the 
great  capitals  of  the  world.  Just  as  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  foreign  service  should  be 
representative  of  the  best  of  our  citizenship, 
so  it  is  appropriate  that  the  buildings  which 
stand  for  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  should  be  adequate  and  dignified. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  if, 
instead  of  trying  from  time  to  time  to  pur- 
chase such  premises  as  might  be  obtainable 
within  the  slender  resources  made  available, 
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this  Government  should  adopt  a  broad  pohcy 
of  gradually  acquiring  embassy,  legation,  and 
consular  buildings,  and  should  do  this  by 
using  American  designs,  American  materials, 
including  furniture,  and  to  some  extent 
American  workmen,  in  order  that  we  might 
have  buildings  of  a  style  typical  of  this  coun- 
try and  equipped  as  specimens  of  the  best 
and  most  modern  American  construction. 

The  next  important  problem  to  consider 
is  how  a  rationally  organized  foreign  service, 
having  the  public  interests  at  heart,  can  best 
contribute  its  share  in  promoting  the  public 
welfare.  No  community  can  thrive  in  isola- 
tion, self-producing  and  self-consuming.  Its 
natural  resources  and  its  capacities  for  pro- 
duction can  not  be  developed  without  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  on  equal  terms  in  the 
world's  marts.  Individual  producers  can  not 
create  markets  for  their  output,  but  collec- 
tively and  through  rightly  chosen  agencies 
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they  may  learn  of  opportunities  abroad  and 
take  advantage  of  every  opened  door.  Given 
the  opportunity  and  our  native  intelHgence 
and  aptitude,  coupled  with  abundant  natural 
facilities  over  a  vast  territory  that  embraces 
almost  every  condition  of  climate  and  soil, 
will  do  the  rest.  Here  we  have  the  control- 
ling conditions  which  beget  evolution,  and 
evolution  of  new  functions  to  meet  those 
conditions  has  taken  place  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  and  singularly  practical  results. 
From  the  small  beginnings  contemplated  by 
the  Continental  Congress  there  has  been 
evolved,  I  hope,  a  far-reaching,  effective,  and 
business-like  organization.  Every  consulate 
plays  its  part  in  promoting  American  com- 
merce, every  diplomatic  mission  is  zealous  in 
opening  new  doors  for  American  trade,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  devoted  to  correlating  the 
efforts  of  its  agents  abroad  with  the  enter- 
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prise  of  American  producers.  Instead  of 
waiting  idly  at  home  for  trade,  we  have  now 
entered  the  competitive  lists  in  every  clime 
and  are  winning  our  due  share  of  the  world's 
commerce,  aggressively  and  honestly.  Our 
manufactures  find  markets  everywhere.  Our 
shipyards  supply  battleships  to  other  nations. 
Our  ministers  in  foreign  countries  are  now 
doing  what  those  of  other  nations  have  done 
for  many  years:  They  advocate  the  cause 
of  our  national  traders  and  demand  for  them 
equal  opportunity  to  compete  with  the  traders 
of  other  countries.  Great  as  are  the  results 
thus  far  accomplished,  they  are  but  the  begin- 
ning of  still  greater  achievements. 

By  the  side  of  this  function  of  trade  ex- 
pansion there  is  a  movement  which  has  its 
appropriate  mission  and  directly  tends  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.  Nations  are 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  well- 
being.     Whatever    impairs   the   progress  of 
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one  more  or  less  directly  injures  all;  what- 
ever tends  to  the  prosperity  and  progress  of 
one  benefits  all.  The  American  people  are 
intimately  affected  by  the  good  fortune  and 
advancement  of  their  neighbors.  On  our 
ovy^n  part  the  opportunities  to  do  good  on 
impartial  and  unselfish  lines  are  numerous. 
Not  only  has  the  United  States  been  re- 
warded on  many  occasions  by  success  in  its 
efforts  to  bring  about  peaceful  accommoda- 
tion between  disputant  nations,  but,  thanks 
to  our  own  prosperity,  we  have  been  poten- 
tial in  contributing  to  upbuild  the  prosperity 
of  others.  Prosperity,  like  many  other 
things,  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  financial  embarrassment  may  truthfully 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  lines  of  greatest 
resistance.  Where  our  financial  interests 
have  been  induced  to  make  this  line  of 
resistance  less  beset  with  difficulties,  the 
Department    of    State    has    stood    ready    to 
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give  the  parties  opportunity  to  get  together. 
We  did  this  with  signal  advantage  to  the 
Dominican  RepubHc,  and  are  doing  it  in 
connection  with  the  consummation  of  debt- 
funding  agreements  between  American  bank- 
ers and  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  style  this  "Dollar  Diplo- 
macy", the  phrase  being  originally  intended 
in  a  disparaging  sense.  It  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  a  creditable  and  happy  phrase. 
If  the  American  dollar  can  aid  suffering 
humanity  and  lift  the  burden  of  financial  dif- 
ficulty from  States  with  which  we  live  on 
terms  of  intimate  intercourse  and  earnest 
friendship,  and  replace  insecurity  and  devas- 
tation by  stability  and  peaceful  self-develop- 
ment, all  I  can  say  is  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  better  employment.  Anyhow,  the 
Department  of  State  will  always  be  glad  to 
take  advantage  of   the  American  dollar   in 
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furtherance  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  fellow  men.  Independently  of  the  dollar, 
good  has  been  done  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace  through  the  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  there  is  ground  for 
thankfulness  that  the  United  States  has 
honestly  won  rank  as  a  world  power  in  the 
movement  for  universal  peace.  I  repeat, 
we  have  honestly  won  that  rank.  Our 
course  has  been  disinterested,  sincere,  and 
sympathetic.  We  are  not  intermeddlers ; 
we  are  not  partisan.  The  consciousness  of 
possessing  a  giant's  strength  is  a  sufficient 
preventive  against  the  tyranny  of  using  it  as 
a  giant. 

My  text  has  been  the  functional  evolu- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State.  As  there 
can  be  no  evolution  without  the  develop- 
ment of  an  organ,  or  the  modification  of 
some  existent  organism,  appropriate  to  meet 
the  conditions  which  induced  the  evolution, 
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it  is  proper  to  advert  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  departmental 
organization. 

The  most  noticeable  change  has  been 
the  differentiation  of  its  organs.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Department  of  State  is  now 
widely  in  contrast  with  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jefferson.  It  was  then  a  one-man 
power;  its  policies  and  their  direction  were 
concentrated  in  one  brain.  Its  chief  was  the 
Johannes  Factotum  of  the  young  Republic. 
He  was  charged  with  all  the  odds  and  ends 
of  the  home  administration :  from  the  coinage 
of  a  bi-metallic  cent  to  the  government  of 
a  territory;  from  the  registration  of  an 
immigrant  to  the  taking  of  the  census; 
and,  in  his  superadded  capacity  in  the 
diplomatic  line,  from  the  choice  of  John 
Quincy  Adams's  uniform  buttons  to  mak- 
ing   a   declaration   of    war.      Later,   when 
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relieved  from  many  of  the  incongruous 
domestic  duties  of  the  earher  Secretaries, 
and  when  the  conduct  of  foreign  busi- 
ness absorbed  most  of  his  attention,  his 
function  was  much  Hke  that  of  a  general 
medical  practitioner  in  a  country  town, 
diagnosing  the  whole  range  of  symptoms 
and  treating  all  pretty  much  alike,  the 
symptoms  rather  than  the  cause  being 
dealt  with.  As  in  medicine  the  general 
practitioner  has  been  replaced  by  the  spe- 
cialist, so  in  the  Department  of  State  the 
specialization  of  functions  was  a  necessity. 

Even  in  nature  the  process  of  evolution 
is  not  always  one  that  moves  at  a  uniform 
pace.  There  are  crises  in  evolution.  Such 
a  crisis  had  been  reached  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  administration.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power 
had  grown  at  a  rapidly  accelerated  rate,  espe- 
cially since  the  war  of    1  898.     Synchroniz- 
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ing  with  expanding  political  interests  came 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  surplus  products  of 
our  industries  and  capital,  and  consequently 
the  vast  growth  in  importance  to  us  of  foreign 
trade.  To  meet  the  heavy  responsibilities 
thrust  upon  the  Executive,  as  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  and  for 
the  guardianship  of  our  foreign  interests,  a 
radical  reorganization  of  the  home  office  of 
our  foreign-service  establishment  became  a 
palpable  necessity.  To  meet  this  demand, 
at  my  request  the  Congress  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  additional  expense  of 
adequately  caring  for  our  foreign  trade,  tariff, 
treaty,  and  general  international  relations, 
and  thereupon  a  plan  of  departmental  reor- 
ganization was  immediately  put  into  effect. 
By  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  efficiency 
of  the  new  organization  had  been  tried,  and 
the  newly  created  divisions  and  offices  were 
by  law  made  specific  and  permanent  as  a 
part  of  the  general  organization. 
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Thus,  the  Department  of  State  took  upon 
itself  new  forms  along  the  lines  of  modern 
business  methods,  corresponding  to  the  work 
required  of  a  modern  foreign  office  conduct- 
ing the  foreign  relations  of  a  first-class  power. 
I  dwell  particularly  upon  the  reorganization 
of  the  Department  because  just  as  water  can 
not  rise  higher  than  its  source,  so  we  might 
have  ever  so  good  a  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Service  but  it  could  achieve  little  unless 
adequately  guided  and  directed.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  organization  are,  first,  the 
politico-geographical  division  of  work,  which 
means  that  our  business  with  different  groups 
of  countries  passes  through  the  hands  of 
officials  who  in  the  foreign  service  have 
previously  acquired  an  intimate  and  vivid 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  the  countries 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  second 
principle,  which  is  involved  in  the  first,  is 
that  of  an  interchange  of  personnel  between 
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the  Department  and  the  foreign  service, 
thus  giving  to  each  new  Hfe  and  a  wider 
esprit  de  corps  and  bringing  members  of  the 
foreign  service  home  for  service  in  Washing- 
ton, from  time  to  time,  to  an  extent  to  pre- 
vent any  general  loss  of  touch  with  their  own 
country  and  home  view-point.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  two  principles  there  were 
created  a  Division  of  Latin-American  Af- 
fairs, a  Division  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  a 
Division  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  and  a 
Division  of  Western  European  Affairs.  I 
will  only  indicate  very  briefly  some  of  the 
other  changes  made  in  the  process  of  intro- 
ducing more  perfect  coordination,  a  greater 
degree  of  specialization,  and  a  better  consoli- 
dation of  the  administrative  direction  of  the 
different  units  of  the  departmental  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  the  expansion  neces- 
sary to  give  minute  and  careful  attention 
to     the    vastly    increased    volume     of     the 
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work.  The  office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary was  made  one  of  general  supervision 
under  the  head  of  the  Department.  There 
was  created  the  office  of  Director  of 
the  Consular  Service  to  give  to  that  im- 
portant branch  of  the  foreign  service  a 
thorough  and  concentrated  administrative 
direction.  To  handle  some  of  the  con- 
stantly arising  problems  in  arbitration,  tariff 
negotiation,  or  any  specific  case  requiring  a 
constant  attention  which  would  interfere 
with  the  regular  duties  of  any  particular 
office  or  bureau,  there  were  created  the 
offices  of  Counselor  and  Resident  Diplo- 
matic Officer,  to  be  filled  from  the  legal 
profession  or  the  higher  grades  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Service.  Several  experts  were  added 
to  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  whose 
work  has  so  vastly  expanded  with  our  adop- 
tion of  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  and 
with    the    much    more    zealous    interest   of 
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our  business  men  in  the  field  of  foreign 
commerce.  I  have  referred  to  the  four 
poHtico-geographical  divisions  to  which  we 
have  detailed  officers  from  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Services  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  legal  force  of  the  Department 
has  been  increased  also  by  additions  to  the 
Solicitor's  Office.  There  has  been  created 
the  Division  of  Information,  with  the  very 
important  duty  of  keeping  our  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  supplied  with  copies  of  our 
important  correspondence  with  whatever 
country,  and  thus  so  fully  informed  as  to  be 
in  position  to  cooperate  at  different  angles  in 
the  general  furtherance  of  the  national  inter- 
ests. The  same  Division  is  responsible  for 
the  collection  of  foreign  publications  and 
press  comment  of  interest  to  the  United 
States. 

Meanwhile,  the    whole    foreign-service 
establishment  is  undergoing  a  transformation, 
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acquiring  expert  knowledge  of  commercial 
matters,  and  being  trained  to  apply  that 
knowledge  in  all  practicable  ways.  Observ- 
ant of  even  the  minutest  details  of  foreign 
production  and  trade,  and  ever  on  the  alert  to 
discern  fresh  opportunities,  each  consul  and 
every  consular  subordinate  becomes,  as  it 
were,  the  advance  guard  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  correlation  of  all  those  energies  has, 
I  hope,  evolved  a  complete  machine  for  the 
development  of  commercial  interests.  The 
commercial  world  has  not  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  these  powerful  aids  and  in 
turn  is  harmoniously  syndicating  its  energies 
toward  the  common  end  of  trade  expansion. 
The  result  has  been  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Our  foreign  exports, 
comprising  some  60  per  cent  of  manufac- 
tures, amounted  for  the  past  fiscal  year  to 
more  than  two  billion  dollars,  an  increase  of 
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nearly  four  hundred  millions  in  the  two 
years  since  the  new  system  was  put  in 
operation. 

To  illustrate  how  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  Department's  work  have  been  devel- 
oped: The  original  passport  office,  managed 
by  a  single  clerk,  has  become  an  organized 
and  specially  equipped  Bureau  of  Citizen- 
ship, charged  with  all  matters  affecting  the 
status  of  American  citizens  abroad.  The 
issuance  of  passports  is  merely  a  detail  of  its 
work,  although  an  important  one.  The 
number  issued  last  year  was  over  24,000. 
The  law  department  has  kept  pace  with 
the  need  of  enlargement  and  specialization. 
Originally  in  the  care  of  a  single  officer, 
detailed  under  the  Department  of  Justice, 
who  was  modestly  styled  the  Examiner  of 
Claims,  it  is  now  a  thoroughly  equipped 
bureau,  under  a  Solicitor  and  three  assistants, 
with  a  well-trained  subordinate  force,  having 
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charge  of  all  questions  of  international  law 
and  competent  to  conduct  proceedings  in 
arbitration  without  the  need  of  employing  out- 
side specialists.  The  old  appointment  clerk- 
ship has  become  a  Bureau  with  far  more 
than  simple  perfunctory  duties.  hs  effi- 
ciency record  alone  has  become  of  signal 
value.  Through  it  the  Department  keeps 
track  of  every  member  of  its  force  throughout 
the  world  and  is  in  a  position  to  do  justice 
to  individual  merit.  The  recently  estab- 
lished system  of  consular  inspection  con- 
tributes to  this  good  end. 

In  fine,  the  new  Department  has  evolved, 
by  many  separate  processes  of  development, 
a  complex  but  thoroughly  coordinated  organ- 
ization, designed  to  perform  with  skill  and 
certitude  the  various  ramified  functions  that 
pertain  to  a  well-ordered  Foreign  Office,  its 
parts  correlated  to  make  a  homogeneous 
whole,  harmonious  in  all  its  operations  and 
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responsive  to  the  controlling  touch  of  its 
responsible  head  and  obedient  to  the  ultimate 
constitutional  authority  of  the  President.  It 
is,  as  it  should  be,  an  epitome  of  the  meta- 
.  phorical  Ship  of  State,  a  world  within  itself, 
complex  in  its  internal  parts,  endowed 
with  vast  but  smoothly- working  force,  and 
guided  on  its  predestined  way  by  its  pilot,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  its  Captain. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  make  abso- 
lutely clear  to  every  mind  the  indubitable 
fact  that  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
whole  work  of  the  foreign-service  establish- 
ment are  utterly  outside  the  sphere  of  parti- 
san politics.  This  must  be  unquestioned  if 
our  foreign  affairs  are  to  progress  for  the 
highest  benefit  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
successful  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  is 
a  function  of  government  which,  almost  to  a 
unique  degree,  impartially  affects  people  of 
all  occupations  and  all  political  faiths  in 
every  part  of  our  country. 
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